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. This bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing series designed 
to make information on relevant dis's^^^tions available to users of the ERIC 
system. Monthly issues of Disserta ^tioi>.v>A|? stracts International are reviewed in 
order to compile abstracts of disVenR'fijms on related topics, which thus 
become accessible in searches of the;.^^^4ta base. Ordering information for 
the' dissertations themselves is includ0^vat;hhe end of the bibliography. 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are included in thi s^-col lection : 



Arthur, Sharon Virginia 

THE EEFECTS QF TWO TOTTING TREATMENTS 
ON THE^ READING AND WRITING OF THIRD 
GRADERS - 



Bruno, Brenda Josephine 

THE EFFECT OF SENTENCE COMBINING ON 
THE WRITING OF NINTH GRADERS 

Chatter jee, Suchindran Shiladitya 

TECHNICAL WRITING CURRICULA AND TEACHING 
METHODS:. A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE AND 
AN IDENTIFICATION Of THE BASIC ISSUES 

Couture, Barbara Anne Zawacki 

READING TO WRITE: AN EXPLORATION OF 
THE USES OF ANALYTIC ^READING TO TEACH 
COMPOSITION 

Danis, Mary Francine 

PEER^SPONSE GROUPS IN A COLLEGE WRITING 
WORKSHOP: STUDENTS' SUGGESTIONS FOR RE- 
VIsiNG COMPOSITIONS 

Do^ke, Diana Saleh 

THE EFFECTS OF MEANINGFUL LEARNING ADJUNCT 
QUESTIONS ON LEARNING AND REMEMBERING FROM 
WRITTEN MATERIAL 

Feldstein, Charles Roberts 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE WRITING OF 
PRACTICED AND ONPRACTICED FRESHMAN UNI- 
VERSITY WRITERS TO A MULTISYSTEMIC PER- 
SPECTIVE OF PARAGRAPHING 



Fils, Kenneth Albert 

CHANGES IN SELF-CONCEPT AND LOCUS OF 
CONTROL AS. A RESUlSH^ OF USING STRUCTURED 
VERSUS UNSTRUCTURED, JOURNAL TOTTING 

Gilbert, Patricia Irene Flora 

THE EFFECTS OF A PRIMARY TRAIT SCORING 
GUIDE ON THE RELIABILITY, VALIDITY, AND 
TIME USED IN TEACHER EVALUATION OF , 
STUDENT TOTTING 

Gillespie, Barbara Qlga Wella^i^ • 

« 

AN IDENTIFICATION OF THE LEVEL OF TEACHER 
COMPETENCE NEEDED TO TEACH WRITING IN 
SELECTED SUBJECT AREA^ OF THt SECONDARY 
SCHOOL - ' . 

Gorrell, Donna Ketelboeter* 

CONTROLLED COMPOSITION FOR TEACHING 
BASIC TOTTING TO COLLEGE FRESHMEN: * A 
COMPARISON WITH GRAMMAR LESSONS 

Hendrickson, Carl Alexander 

THE EFFECT OF. SENTENCE-COMBINING TECH- 
NIQUES UPON THE DEVELOPMENT OF SYNTACTIC- 
COMPLEXITY AND COMPOSITION QUALITY IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL SfUDENTs\ 

Hertz, Vivienne Lucas ^ 

COGNITIVE-FIELD IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ^ 
TEACHING OF TECHNICAL TOTTING TO NON- 
mADITIONAL STUDENTS 
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Hilgers, Thomas Lee 

SHORT-TERM TRAINING OF COLLEGE COMPOSITION 
STUDENTS IN THE USE OF FREEWRITING AND PROB- 
LEM-SOLVING HEURISTICS FOR RPTtflllCAL IN- 
VENTION: A CPMPARATIVE EVALUATION 
•» , 

Hogan, Michael 

■i 

A SYSTEM APPROACH DESIGN FOR FRESHMAN 
COMPOSITION ' 

Jones, Mary Ann Carter 

■ AN INVESTIGATION TO DETERMINE' THE RATE OF 
SYNTACTIC GROWTH AS A RESULT OF SENTENCE- 
^. COMBINING PRACTICE IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 

Kleen, Janice Marlene Slupe 

SENTENCE-COMBINING AND DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOL INGUISTICS: A CRITIQUE OF 
SEVEN SENTENCE-COMBINING TEXO^BOOKS 

Martin, William Dennis 

THE EFFECTS OF A PROGRAM OF MODELS- . 
IMITATION ON THE WRITING OF SpVENTH GRADE 
STUDENTS , ^ ' 

i . .- ' 

Melder, Ellis Marie 

A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF SENTENCE-COMBINING 
ON THE WRITING OF SELECTED BLACK STUDENTS 
AND GRADUATES OP SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
UNIVERSITY FRESHMAN ENGLISH CLASSES ^ 

Metviner, Es telle Schostack 

RHETORICALLY BASED AND RHETORICALLY DEFI- 
GIENT WRITING: THE EFFECTS OF PURPOSE 
AND AUDIENCE ON Tffil QUALITY OF ^^INTH 'GRADE 
STUDENTS' COMPOSITIONS 1 

Rose, Robert Charles y 

THE DESIGN, IMPLEMENTATION, AND EVALUATION. 
OF AN EXPORTABLE PERSONALIZED SYSTEM OF 
INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHING APPLIED SENTENCE 
WRITING SKILLS TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Sipple, Jo-Ann Merolla 

AN INQUIRY lOTO LINGUISTIC^ PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
AND EDUCATIONAL CONCEPTS FOR THE DESIGN 
OF A PROGRAM TO IMPROVE STANDARD FORMAL 
WRITING 

Soven, Margot 

THE DESIGN, IMPLEMENTATION, AND EVALUA- 
TION OF A FRESHMAN COMPOSITION CURRICULUM 

Steele, Ann Chartier 

AN EVALUATION OF A COMPETENCY-BASED 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION "COURSE AT LEHIGH 
UNIVERSITY 

Tracy, Robert, GilmafT 

CLASSICAL ETHOS. AND THE^ MODERN COMPOSITION 
TEACHER 

Underwood, Virginia Allen 

A SURVEY OF ^SOME RHETORICAL HEURISTICS 
AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR THE TEACHING 
OF COMPOSITION 

Watts, Ruby Waiters 

THE EFFECTS OF GRAMMAR-FREE SENTENCE- ^ 
COMBINING PRACTICE ON THE SYNTACTIC 
FLUENCY OF THE WRITTEN* AND ORAL RESPONSES 
OF SEVENTH GRADE STUDENTS 
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THE EFFFX: rs OF \^\0 WRITING TREATMKVtS ON THE 
READING AND WRITING OF THIRD GRADERS 

Order No. 8107892 
Arthur. Sharon Virgikia, Ph.D! University of Gcorpa, 1980. 174pp, 
Director: George H Mason 

The purpose of ihis study was to in\ cstipte if thildren's reading and 
uTiting performance were afTecied by writing pracucc The sample pool 
consisted of fifteen classrooms in four ?;chools One of two wnung 
treatments wxs randomly assigned to a school and all paniapating third 
graders received the same treatment v^Tthin that school. From the sample ; 
pool, the sample of "30 stu dents per treatment group was randomly scleacd 
from a group w ho had met pre-study selection cnlcrii 

Pre- and post-srudy data collecnon consisted of the administraiion ot 
modified lexical cloze passages to measure reading comprehension and a 
writiiig sample analyzed for T-unils and the factors of the Raygor . 
Readability Estimate. The treatment period lasted for six weeks of daily 
writing for a ten-minute period The two treatment groups were Sustained 
Writing and Reactive Writing 

Subjects in the Sustained Writing Group were given no specific 
stimulus for writing, but they >ner,c directed to write whatever they wished 
10 write. Subjects in the Reactive Writing Groifp were provided with lesson 
plans to stimulate their vrTiting. The lesson plans were developed using the 
^odes of description, narration, exposition, and persuasion, as well as using ^ 
sior)' starters, pictures, concrete objects, and story retellings. 

Five of the six hypotheses tested were non-significant It was concluded 
that the reading and vrTiting of third graders is not influenced by mere 
writing practice without feedback "or instruction. The only hypothesis that 
showed a moderate correlation was that the factors of the readability 
formula and mean T-units are positively correlated. 



THE EFFECT OF SENTLNCE COMBINING ON THE WRFTING 
OF NTSTH GRADERS Order No. 8107059 

Bruno. Brenda Josephine, Ph.D. Arizona State Uni\ersityA^%^- 170pp. 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether sentence 
combining practice affects the syntactic maturity and overall writing quality 
of ninth graders. Three ninth grade intact classes of average ability level 
were used in the study. AU three classes followed the regulai" oirriculum, 
poetry and novel reading^ during the seven week study; however, two days 
per week the classes engaged in the experimental procedures. One class 
practiced the sentence combining two days a week, one practiced dirca 
ijistnjction in writing, th'e exercises designed to accompany the sentence 
combining, and the third group was given more class time lo read regular 
literature assignments. Pre- and post-test writing samples from all three 
groups were analyzed by identifying four factore of syntactic maturity: 
(1) words per T-uniuro words per clause, (3) frcqucnc)- of subordinate 

clauses, and (4) wor4s per sentence, ranked according to reliability as 
indicators of syntactic maturity. In addition, the essays were evaluated 
holistically using a four point scale. ^ 

To test the significance of the-difference between means on the five 
factors of writing quality, t tests were used When the experimental 
"writing" group was compared to the control group, the "writing" group 
scored significantly higher on frequency of subordinate cbuses. words per 
sentence, and overall writing quality. 

When the experimental "writing" group was compared to the 
experimental "sentence combining" group, the experimental sentence 
combinipg group scored significantly higher on words per T-unit and words 
per clause. 

A comparison of the control group with the experimental "sentence 
combining" group revealed that the experimental "sentence combining" 
group scored significantly higher on all'fiye factors of writing equality: words 
per T-unit, words per clause, subordination ratio, words per scnu'^ce. and 
overall writing quality. 

It was recommended ^hat a total writing p'rogram, one that includes 
both sentence combining and direa instruction in writing, be used to teach 
writing at the ninth gradelevel 
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"TEatNICAL WRITING CURRICULA AND TL\CHING 
METHODS: A REVIEW OF THE UTERATURE ANT) AN 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE B.\SlC ISSUES Order No. 8105502 
CHATTERJEf.. SuotiNDRAN Shiiaditya. PiiD. Gcor^c Pcabody College for 
Teachers of Vanderbilt Urti\'ersiO'>\%0, 175pp. Major Professor: Warren 
I. Titus 

The major purpose of this study is to review the literature in the field pf 
technical writing for engineering students and to identify seven basic issues 
crucial to the teaching of technical writing as revealed by that review. 

The first chapter of the study focuses on an overview of technical 
writing in American schools. Some allusions arc made to the toiportance of 
technical writing today and the lack of signiftCant research in the teaching 
of technical writing. The chapter includes a brief history of technical 
writing and its place in industry. The limitations and procedures of t^c 
study are also discussed. 

In the second chapter, the seven basic issues are identified: (1) What is 
technical vmting? (2) What is the need to teach technical writing? 
(3) What are the problems in the teaching of technical writing? (4) At what 
academic point should technical writing be taught? (5) What 
communication problems does an engineering student face? (6) What are 
the problems in the evaluation of technical writing? (7) What are the 
demands of industry on the technical writer? The contributions of some of 
the senior professors of technical writing in industry and the issues facing 
the teacher ind student of technical writing are discussed. 
■ The third chapter presents definitioQS of technical writing and the 
^ ntionalc behind the teaching in the field. Various faaors relating to the 
formulation of definitions are discussed as weil as the importance of the • 
. teaching of technical writing. 

The fourth chapter presents specific problems in the teaching of 
technical writing to engineering students. As a subject about which the 
English teacher probably knows very little, engineering poses a strain on 
the English major teaching technical writing. The.chapter attempts to 
identify the strains and review the solutions. 

The fif^ chapter discusses a long-standing controversy in the field of 
technical writing: At what academic point should it be taught? Underlying 
theories are presented along with opposing viewpoints. 

The sixth chapter presents specific problems in engineering 
communication and in the evaluation of the writing of engineering 
students. Psychological approaches are discussed as are various testing 
alternatives. 

The seventh chapter is on the technical writer and the demands made 
by industry on the writer. A view is given of the practical writing situations 
the student will face in the technological fields, providing a rationale for the 
range and scope of assignments in the theoretical world of the classroom. 

In the eighth chapter, summaries and conclusions are presented. 
Emphasis Is on the positive aspects in technical writings The study also 
attempts to.proyide possible background for further research in the field. 

In providing alternatives for teaching technical writing to engineering 
students, the study aims at an improvement in the quality of the English 
teacher, the textbooks used, and the approach to the entire field. 
Ultimately, it is hoped, this work may enhance mutual understanding 
between technical and English teachers. 



MADlSG TO WRITE: AN EXPL0R.\T10N OF THE USES OF 
ANALYTIC RLVDING TO TEACH COMPOSITION 

Order No. 8106079 
CouTLTR^ Barb.\r.\ Anne ZawaCKI. A.D. The University ofMichizan, 
1980. 353pp. Chairman: Richard W. Bailey. 

This^dy demonstrates through research and experimentation with 
freshmen students in college composition classes that anaJytic reading can 
help writers control the lan^age conventions that good writers use to make 
their writing effective. Anal>'tic reading is different from traditional reading 
in the composition class because it employs hnguistic theory tc^ examine the 
text features that specify how ^^Titing ftjnctions. An emphasis on speech 
alone cannot effect change in writing behavicrr because writing differs, from 
speech in^ the kinds and number of text devices that define external context 
and provide internal cohesion. Text analysis shows that professional writers 
jjse conynetional features to signal referential rp^lationships between parts of 
discourse. Heuristics for-inventjon derived from the analysis of text can ^ 
help novice writers to compose te|ts that create consistent yet multiple 
functional effects. 
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Students come to recogaize the functiofia* implications of cenain 
Ungyag<r choices through ana^tic reading; they Ica^n to specify: (1) the ' 
language features in a text that arc unusual because of their frequency or 
uniqueness. (2) the linguistic system or systems the features represent, 
(3) the communication elements<>f subject, author, audience and text 
codes which shape the text and (4) the authorconuol over subject, 
audience and text codes that creates the text's functional focus." 

Students learn to control referential coherence in prose throtigh 
directed paraphrase, summary and revision exercises which meTge analytic 
reading and writing Skllls.^Such activities teach students to manipulate the 
devices that (1) define clear beginnings, middles and endings (2) establish 
parallel relationships bhween rhetorical, grammatical and information 
structure. (3) create cohesive ties acrpss boundaries of grammatical and 
information structure and (4) ftlate proposidDns through embedding and 
subordinating deuces. 

Through analytic examination of both small and large units of prose, 
ttudcnis can use their experiences uith language to discover heuristics for 
developing an idea in writing, Maxims, lines of argument, titles and 
message statements suggest logical development, designate an audience or 
miply a system of situational expectations that dictate prose development 
Examination of their own free-wting can help' students discover 
dependable sualegies to help them project prose struaure. In uriting a 
planned compositiqa. students can construct initial statements defining 
message, purpose and organizational pattern to help them recall; combine 
and imitate development schemes from wntten works with similar 
functional aims Through comparing initial staterrKints against subsequent 
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composiuons, students can identify matching text features and discover a 
direaion for revision. ' 

A composinon curriculum incorporating analytic reading is consistent 
with behavionst learning theory and can help students learn to wntc better 
through developing texl-stniauring options Although there is theoretical 
suppoa for the use ofanaJ>tic reading in the composition class, three 
factors may inhibit the success of this technique: (1) lack of transfer of 
language awareness to wriung. (2) dominance of oral language habits or ' 
developmental immaturity and (3) influence of cognitive ordering 
strategies upon language learning' Nonetheless. anal>tic reading can be an 
clfcctive tool in the C(5mposition class because it allows students to make 
induftive discoveries about wlien language that can improve their chances 
of controlling language structure as they write their awn prose. 



, The findings bear out other assessments derived from both intuitive and 

* experimental sources concerning the strengths and weaknesses of the 
* ^Tiling worLshop: (1) There were 205 separate suggestions given. They 

fell into five main categories: development of ideas (64): clarit> and 
precision of language (59); mechanics (42); organization (29). and focus 0) 
The student critics thus demonstrated an implicit av^-areness of the features 
of academic wting: (2) Ninety percent of the suggestions were accurate 
(as judged by the researcher's reading of the papers): sixty percent would, if 
aaed on. result in superior versions of the papers; (3) In seventy-five 
J ^i--pcrcent of the papers, the students cither identified accurately the m^or 
; ^ Jr weaknesses or recognized that the essay needed only minor revisions; 

(4) There were no formal provisions for leadership; thus the writers 
sometimes guided discussions but just as often did not When they did, they 
asked questions and proposed suggestions about their own papers; they 
respondedL generally favorably, to the suggestions they received; and they 

• explained the intentions behind their papers: (5) As critics, the students 
evolved a common language which enabled them both to exchange 
suggestions and to maintain harmonious relationships. They typically 
phrased their suggestions as alternatives rather than imperatives, and their 
presentation of these alternatives indicated that they saw one another's 
papers as basically sound; (6) At the beginning of the course, the students 
expressed much apprehension about peer criticism: by the end, the)^ 
unanimously expressed positive feelings toward the apprcxach. though 
without losing sight of its limitations. They dted the following advantages: 
the discovery that their peers understood and enjoyed their writing, the 
opportunity to receive a variety of suggestions, and the development of a 
heightened consciousness of the expectations of readers. The participants 
also noted three major problems: the imbalance of writing and critical 

* abilities in some groups, the tendenc)' to drift away from the task, and the 

reluctance to offer negative comments; (7) The students increased in 
confidence regarding their ability to write. Before the course, two-thirds 
said they felt positive toward writing, whereas all twenty- two who 
completed the final questionnaire descril^ed their outlook as positive. They 
spoke consistently of a new confidence about their writing and about their 
?i)ilit>',to continue improving. The participants ated both the group work 
and instruaor's guidance as contributing to their attitude. 



PEER-RESPONSE GROLT>S I> A COLLEGE WRITING 
WORKSHOP: STUDENTS* SLGGESTIGNS FOR REVISI>?5^ 
COMPOSITIONS Order No. 8112066 

Dams, Mary Fraxcine, Ph.D. Michigan Staie Uni\er5ir}\ 19^0, 204pp. 

For over seventy years, English educators have recommended the use of 
workshop or peer-criticism techniques in vk-riting classes. Most of the 
literature, however, h^ concentrated on rationale, principles, practical 
guidance, and experimental results. One approach to peer response which 
has received little attention is the phenom en o logical one— investigating the 
discussions which actually occur in workshop groups. Through such 
invcstigaiion. one can gain insight into writing instruction as it is 
^experienced by tl)e students: this knowledge should help teachers to 
ground their instruction in the realitv* of students* knowledge, beliefs, and 
concerns about^their writing. ; 

This study, therefore, described the peer-criticism sessions in a nine- 
week, sophomore-level v^Titing workshop class at Michigan State 
Univcrsatv". The small-group discussions were tape recorded, and 
transcriptions of three biweeldy sessions constiujte the priman- material of 
lhe stud>rThypnscriptions are supplemented by intenicu*s with each of 
the students aJra by qu^onnaires. 

The analysis of the discussions concentrates on the students* suggestions 
for impTO\ing their papers. The suggestions are analyzed first in terms of 
content (according to the s>'Stem described by Paul Diederich in Mazsuring 
Gro'^th in English) r^tn in terms of the imeraction patiems within the 
groups- 
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'THE EFFECTS OF MEANTNGFLO. LEARNING ADJL^'CT 
QUESTIONS ON LEARNING AND REMEMBERING FROM 
WRITTEN NUTERUL t ( Order No. 8106710 

DOAKE, DuNA Saleh. Ph.D. The University o/Connecticih^^l l49pp. 

Problem. The investigator sought to obtain some objective evidence 
concerning the effects of meaningful learning adjuna questions ton the 
learning £mi remembering pf written material by fifth grade rcairs. 

'^Hypotheses, The follov.ing*hypotheses were tested at the five {^er cent 
level of cbnljdence. (1) There is no significant difference at p < .oStyel in 
the immediate and delayed completion post test intentional concept (\C) 
score meansTor subjects (Ss) encountering meaningfiil learning pre 
qucstions(MLPreQX meaningfijl learning post questions (MLPostQ^ind 
no question control (NQQ. (2) There is no significant difference at p < .05 
level in the immediate and delayed completion post test subsumed detail 
(SD) score means for Ss encountering MLPreQ. MLPostQ and NQC. 
(3) There is no significant difference at p < .05 level in the immediate and « 
delayed completion post test composite (IC and SD) score means for Ss 
encountering MLPreQ. MLPostQ and NQC (4). There is no significant 
difference at p < .05 level in the immediate and delayed doze ;^ost test ■ 
scores between all the means for Ss encountering MLPreQ. MLPostO and 
NQC 

Population. The population included 60 randomly seleaed fifth grade 
students from a middle school situated in the northeastern part of 
Connecticut 

Procedures, The 60 subjects were randomly assigned to one of the three 
experimental conditions: meaningfiil learning pre question, meaningful 
learning post question and no question control. All the subjects read a 
passage consisting of 14 paragraphs. Each paragraph provided for the 
grouj)s receiving adjuna questions had an inserted meaningfiil learning 
question in either the pre or post reading position. The no question group 
read the passage without any questions. All the subjects were given one 
minute to complete the task on each text segment An immediate and a one 
week delayed completion post test was administered to all subjects and 
scored for recall of all the intentional concepts and subsumed details. An 
immediate and a one week delayed cloze post test was also conducted to 
investigate the effea of meaningfiil learning q^Stestions in the pre and post 
reading positions on the subjects* performance. 



The analysis of variance technique with "repeated measures was applied 
in order to analyze the resulting data of the completion and cloze posi tests. 
Significance of the probability level of .05 was used to test the null 
hypotheses. ^ v 

Findings Conclusions drawn through the statistical analysis of the data 
gathered ifi this study were as follows: (l)Meaningful learning questions in 
. the pre reading adjunct position have a-jignifjcant facilitative effect on 
■ learning and remembering from written material. The meaning fij] learning 
pre question treatment effect was consistently superior, on immediate 
retention, to the meaningful learning post, question and the no question 
control treatment effects when measured by the completion and doze post 
tests. (2)Meaningful learning questions in the post reading adjunct position 
did not significantly facilitate learning and rcmembenng from wntten 
material on immediate and delayed retention when measured by the 
completion and cloze post tests. (3)Directing the students to 'read careftjUy' 
did nowyrovide them ^ith a facilitative aid in their learning and 
remembering from written material. 

Implications. The positive effects of using meaningful learning 
questions in the pre reading adjuna position 3ppc&i to have been 
consistently established, when compared with meaningful learning 
questions in the post reading adjuna position and with directions to read 
carefully.- 



Data on the number of TRI. I^. and broken patterns^ were converted to 
percentages, and an analysis of variance indicited that pracUccd writers had 
a greaterpeicentagc of TRI and PS pattem.s. whereas unpracticed S 
had a much greater percentage of broken patterns (j) < .05). A Bartlctfs test 
of homogeneity of variance indicated that the dilTercncc between variances 
of the Dvo groups for the percentage of TRI patterns was not.significant(p 
> .05). though pncDced writers did have a shghtlv greater variance 
PracDced wnters exhibited a greater variance in percentage of I>S pattcms 

fi^T^^ T'^^ P''^''^'-' pedagogical implications Ba.sed on its 

findings, the researcher recommends that students use TRI and PS pattcms 

K^^^^^ multisystemic per^pectiNc of paragraphing. Adduional 
research IS needed, however, to learn whether rhetoncal mode used affects 
^e number and type of patterns employed m a composiUon. and whether a 
student s choice in topic affecLs the number and tNpe of patterns used 
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THE REL\TI0NSHIP BETWEEN THE WTllTLNG OF 
PRACTICED KST> L^sPRACTlCED FRESHNUN UNIVTRSITY 
WRITERS TO A NaJLTISYSTEVOC PERSPECTIVE OF 
PARAGRVPHLNG . ^ Order No. 8107564 

F^DSTBN, Ca\Ri_ps Robert. Ph* D 77ie Pennsylvania State Univenio', 
1980. 169pp. Adviser:t\lary M. Dup^jis 

This study was designed to determine whether differences in the overall 
quality of the writing of practiced (good) freshman university writers and 
unpracticed (poor) freshman university writers are rebted to utilization of 
(or failure to utilize) a multisy stemic perspective of paragraphing. The 
conception of paragraphing as multisystemic deriv es from Kenneth Pike's 
description of language as4)article. as discrete contrasting pans with "sharp 
borders." as wave, in which language is viewed on an unsegmentable 
continuum, and as field, in which all language units are perceived in 
context 

During Spnng Term. 1980. the researcher collected 648 compositions 
that had been submitted to various English instiuaors at The Pennsylvania 
State University as' regular out-of-class assignments for English 10 
(Composition and Rhetoric I), which provides vr-riting iccstruction in 
rhetoncal modes.^and for English 20 (Composition and Rhetoric.U). which 
provides insiiuaion in the writing of arguments. Out of the 648 
compositions, sixty that had earned a grade of "A" and sixty that had 
earned a grade of "F' were used for the study Three raters from The 
Pennsylvania Siatfe University English department, rating independently 
via holistic sconng. confirmed the quality of the compositions The Pearson 
product-moment correlation procedure showed that the raters achieved 
intcrrater reliability scores of 0.95. 0.93. and 0.93. 

Using the paragraph as a rhe:oricaJ model exemplifying the 
characteristics of the larger composition, this researcher employed (with 
modifications) Alton Becker's tagm em ic 'patterns for paragraphing. Topic. 
Restriction, and IIlusL-ation (TRI) and Problem and Solution (PS), in order 
to operationalize the practiced and unpracticed wnters' perspectives of 
paragraphing as panicle, wave, and field. 

A descnptive analysis, in which TRI and patterns were applied to 
the pangnphs of praaiced and unpracticed wniers, indicated that 
practiced writers* pairagraphs characteristically contained well-developed 
TRI and PS patterns, and a shifting of panicle, wave, and field perspective 
The unpracticed v-riters" paragraphs, however, characteristically violated 
the multisystemic perspective through non-sequitur reasoning and through 
use of generalizations or specifics, but not both. Consequently, many of 
their paragraphs consisted of broken paaems. or incompJete patterns. 

A statistical analysis was also performed in which an analysis of variance 
and a Barilett's test of homogeneity of variance revealed that practiced 
writers had more paragraphs, more TRI and PS patten^, but fewer broken 
patterns, and a greater variance in number of paragraphs. TR-1 and" PS 
pattcms. but a lower variance in broken patterns (p < .05). ^ 



CHANGES L\ SELF-CONCEPT AND LOCUS £)F CONTROL AS 
A RESULT OF USING STRUCTURED VERSUS 
UNSTRUCTLTIED JOURNAL WTUTING Order No. 8104784 

'FlLS. Kenneth Albert. Ph.D. United Smtes International University, 
1980. 120pp. Chairperson: Raymond N. Hatch 

The Problem. The problem of the study was to determine how the use of 
the personal or strurtured journal affected the self-concept and locus of 
control tf college students when compared to the use of unstructured 
joumali 

The objective of the study was to compare the gains of two groups of < 
college sujdents on the differential benefits derived from person.al journal - 
writing (a structured journal writing program consisting of various c;terciscs 
and techniques to promote growth and awareness), as compared to 
unstructurc;d journal writing (using no program or format for the journals) 
in various areas of personality, ' ^ 

This research seemed important in view' of the problems of alienation 
and mcaninglessncss in some people's lives that stniaured journal writing 
may help to alleviate. 

Method. The data were obtained by using the Tennessee Self Concept 
Scale by Wilbam Fitts and the Internal-Ex temal'Control Scale by Julian 
Rotier as well as a "student comment sheet" for the written reactions of the 
students to the procedures at the conclusion of the journal course. The 
hypotheses were formulated to deal with the differential benefits of 
personal journal writing^as compared to unstructured journal writing on the 
follovring personality variables: self-esteem, positive behavior, positive self- 
satisfaction, positive identity.'level of adjustment, and locus of control. 
Subjects consisted of students enrolled in two college introductory 
philosophy courses with N = 32 for the experimental group and N = 18 
for the control group. Two-way analysis of variance was employed using 
the fartors of the' trcatmect conditions and sex in order to determine the 
significance of the test results. 

Resulu. The two-way analysis of vairiance of the data indicated that 
none of the variables tested w'as statistically significant, ^n other words, 
there were no significant changes found in the self-esteem, positive 
behavior, positive self-satisfaction, positive identity, level of adjustment, 
antl locus of control of the experimental group using the structured journal 
whin compared with the control group using the unstructured journal One 
of the limitations of the study was the six -week duration of the strurtured 
and unstruaured journal writing procedures which may not have allowed ■ 
sufficient time for th e students to absorb and integrate any changes in 
ilWreness that may have occuned. " ^ 

On reviewing the written reactions to the journal writing process from 
the "srutlent comment sheet," the length and expressive quality of the 
experimental group's responses were found tp be superior to that of the 
pontrol group. In addition, the experimental group remarked with greater 
frequency that they had found the journal writing process to be an 
enjoyable and beneficial experience. 
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HIE EFfTXLTS OF A PRIMAKY TRAI r SCARING GUIDE ON 
THE RELIAIJIUTY, VAUDm\ AND TIME ISED IN ITJ^GIER 
EVALUATION OF STirOENT WRITING Order No. 8107326 

Gilbert. Patriqa Irlne Flora. Pi{ D The Ohio State Univcrsio; 1980. 
124pp. Adviser: Professor Victor Reniel 

Scoring reliability can be improved by redunng inter- rater variabilit)'. 
inira-rater variability, and writeVtopic vanabiluy Content validity can be 
increased by constructing a scoring guide ihnt matches Ihe defmilion of the 
achievement being nicLsured Primary Trait Scoring guides, constnicted to 
match the assignment, fit thus defmiuon Teachers' agreement on a" 
definition of "efTecDve" uTitmg is.a basis for agreement in evaluauon. ^ 
Reduction of time in scoring essays is desirable to reduce workload, and 
can improve reliability, according to some experts in the field Variability 
among judges of student writing is aflectcd by three things: (a) the degree 
of scveiicy in grading as reflected by a judge's average or mean score, 
(b) the spread of scores around the mean, tefleaed in the standard 
^ deviation, and (c) the values a jud^e uses to score an essay, refleaed ijci the 
scale used There is some evidence that training judges of "like or similar" ^ 
backgrounds to use a scale of some spedfidt>' v^ill increase reliability. In the 
rca] world schools are more likely to have teachers of var>ing backgrounds. 
There is a need to increase their agreement. Two college English teachers 
and twq high school Englush teachers, of varying academic and expericntiaJ 
backgrounds were trained to use i Primary Trait Scoring guide, constructed 
to fit the 1979 impromptu theme topic used by the National Council of 
Teachers of English Ackievemeni Awards in Writing Program. Randomly 
selected essays generated m Ohio by this program were used m this study. 
Judges rated 24 essays twice, a week apart, using the NCTE scale of general 
criteria. Afler four hours' training, thev rated the same 24 essays, in the 
same order, vw\cc. a week apart, using the Primary Trait Scoring guide. 
Judges wrote pre-posi- training essays of definition of "effective" writing. 
Scores and times spent per essay were compared in a paruaJ hierarchical, 
mixed, two betueen-subjecis. three v^ithm-subjecis BAljj\NO V A 
(Kennedy, 1977) Although results showed significant judgc^by-scaJe-by- 
triaJ interaction. Tukey's post hot comparisons, did not reveal significant 
differences m means. Winer's (1962) analysis of variance which isolates 
main effects of the scale from berween-judges variance, show'cd that effects 
of the scale increased over trials of the Primary Trait scale. Multiple 
regression of scores on four sub-scales of the Primary Trait scale agaii^ the 
overall scores determined that the sub-scales were responsible for 92^o of 
the variance. Time per essay was reduced, but familiarity of text through 
reading the same essays four limes could have confounded the effect on 
time. Three of four Judges became more consistent using the Primairy Trait 
scale as measured by bivanale frequency counts of essays receiving the 
same score in trial 2 as m trial 1. CoHege teachers agreed more using Ihf 
Primary Trait scale, in both their correlation scores and in their essays, 
while high school teachers agreed more using the NCTE scale of general 
criteria. Similarity of experiential teaching background prediaed more 
agreement than did academic preparation or length of teaching experience. 
Conclusions: (a) if dialo^e is open and training available, leachcR 
teaching in the same en\ironmenl wiU likely agree more, (b) preparation 
and training time limit Primary Trail Scoring's effectiveness, although a 
scoring guide matching definition of assignment has potential of leading to 
greater agreement, (c) though judges agree in essays of definition. 

background experiences can override training in a scale, (d) to ihe extent 
that primary n-ails represent writing skills, this study is a nece.ssary step 
tou-ard more valid evaluation 



AN IDLVnnCATION OF THE LE\'EL OF TLkCHER 
CO.MPETLNCE NEEDED TO TLKChl WRITING LN SELECTED 
SUBJECT ARLKS OF TlIE SECONDARY SQIOOL 

Order No. 8111560 ^ 

Gillespie, Barbara Olca Well5. Ed D UnnrniO' of La Verne, 1979. 
273pp. 

77if Problem, The decline of students' writing skills has Ijeen the basis 
of much concern. dLSCussion and analysis llie primary assumption in this 
study is that wriung at the secondary level could be unproved through ajn 
emphasis upon v^iiting skills across the cuniculum of the school 

Purpose of ihe Study. The purpose of this siu4> was to identify* le\els of 
leaching competence needed to teach writing in English, social science, 
mathematics, and science classes of the secondary-tchooL 

Methodology. A list of student writing compcicndes was field-icsted 
with a panel of thirty-two experts. Nineteen student writing competencies 
were then presented in a four part survey to identify attitudes about 
writing, the degree to which wnting is necdea for student success in each 
content area, the levels of teaching skill needed to assist students in 
developing writingcompetence. and perceptions of present skills of 
teachers. \ 

A random sample of 250 schools was drawn from California's 836 
public high schools. Surveys were mailed lo the principals and teachers in 
the subjea areas under study. Information provided by the 592 participants 
was transfened to computer tape for analysis using the SPSS package. 

Findings. A total of sixty tables and narration presented: 

(1) conclusions as to why writing is not taught outside the English rlac< 

(2) identification of writing purposes. (3) analysis of the writing 
compctenaes needed in the content areas and (4) assessment of the level of 
teacher compctencfc to teach writing in the content areas. Selected findings 
are as follows: (1) Writing is not the sole responsibility of the Engli^ 
teacher (2) The basis for writing assignments is th? development of logical - 
thought processes. (3) Subject area teachers varied significantly in their 
perception of the nineteen writing competencies: English teachers assessed 
all as important in their subjea area; social science teachers identified 
sixteen as imporuinl^ knence teachers similarly identified thirteen, arid 
mathematics teachers assessed seven as importani (4) Teachers assessed all 
nineteen competencies as requiring "considerable" teaching skill Eight 
exiting skills were identified as most important for students in every 5ubjea 
area. -» / 

In order of importance these were as follows: (1) Write an acceptable 
answer to an essay question. (2) Set forpi facts and opinions to explain a 
main idea or belief as in expository writing, (3) Take notes, as in outlining 
or stynthesizing from a class lecture or presentation. (4) Defend or attack a 
position or opinion as in argumentation; (5> Write a summary of the main 
points of a chapter or article. (6) Write a report of an experime»l. process 
or problem solved, using a logical, developmental sequence (7) Write 
legibly (assessed as not requiring considerable leaching skill). (8) Write a 
summary of what has been covered in class. • 

• Conclusions and Recommendations. (1) Present attitude is receptive to 
school-wide improvenient programs. (2) Teachers have not received 
sufficient training to leach writing. (3) Teachers do not have the level of 
competence to teach writing in the content areas that they indicate they 
would like to have (4) Data regarding teachers' desired competence levels 
support the need for in-service programs in leaching writing. (5) Data ^ 
would tend LO support increased emphasis upon the teaching of writing in 
teacher preparation programs. 
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CONTROIXED COWOSmON FOR TEAQILNG BASIC 
WRITING TO COLLEGE FRESHMEN: A COMPARISON WTH 
GRAM^UR LESSONS Order No. 8103259 

CtoRRELL, Donna KmLuoh-TCR. D.A. Illinois State University, 1980 
\l31pp. 

Contjollcd composition, a manipulative, transformational rewriting 
excrdsc. was compared to grammar exercises in empirical research using 
four college remedial writing classes. Basic (remedial) writers have been 
variously described as error- prone, fearful tf writing, egocentric, and poor 
readers. The reduction of two of these characteristics-error andVear of 
wriling-as well as a general improvement in writing, have been claimed by 
proponents^of controlled composition. 

It was h>polhesi2ed. therefore, that two classes practicing conliolled 
composition for a semester as compared to two classes practicing grammar 
exercises would (1) score higher on a holistic rating of overall quality oo an 
original writing: (2) be less apprehensive about wTiting: (3)' have fewer 
errors: and (4) be syntactically more mature as equated with T-unit length 
and clause length. 

Postiests submitted to analysis of variance with protests as covariates 
revealed no significant differences in the two groups. There were no main 
effects for any of the independent variables-method, teacher, and class 
days, nor was there any interaction. Controllec} composition was judged no 
more effective than grammar instnictior^ according to the test data. 
However, the lack of diffefences may be explained by the conuolled 
variables: both groups Ijad all the same writing and reading assignments, 
Fbrther anai>'ses by multiple regression procedures revealed that final 
holistic rating correlated only with pre-holislic rating, that final attitude 
tov.;ard writing correlated highly uiih pre attitude but with no other 
variable, and that final error count correlated highly with pre error count 
and somewhat less highly with the holistic ratings. These secondaiy 
analyses pose the question: what is the relationship between writing quality 
and attitude toward writing? 

, Oihe; questions arose from the research: (1) Are basic writers 
apprehensive about writing? (2) Why do (or should) basic writers write? 
(3) What are the defi'nftivc characteristics of the basic writer? 



THE EFFECT OF SENTENCE-COMBINING TECHNIQLES UPON 
THE DBTLOPMENT OF S\'NTACnC COMPLEXTTY AND 
COMPOSITION QUALm' IN HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Order No. 8112Z49 
HekdriCKSOn. Carl AlexaNtder, Ed.D. Boston Unixersity School of 
Education, \%h L23pp. Major Professor: Phyllis M. Henry 

' The purpose of this study was to determine if a relationship exists 
between training of high-school students in the techniques of sentence 
combining and the anainmeht of significantly higher quantitative scores of 
s^'ntactic complexity and qualitative ratings on the criterion variable of 
composition quality- 
Two groups of intaa classes, consisting of a total of 140 subjects, one at 
each of the four high-school grades, comprised the sample population of 
this study. One group received instruction for one class period per week in 
traditional methods of instruction in composition techniques The other 
group received a like amount of instruction in the techniques of sentence 
combining. During the five months of the treatment neither group received 
instruction lU ih^ technique being studied by the other Treatment classes 
^ere seleaed on the basis bf willingness and enthusiasm of leacheft in the 
Department to participate., A bnef training program was held for the four 
teachers who were to provide the sentence-combining mstrucuon. 

DirectionaJ h>pothes^ for the study stated that: (1) Students in the 
sentence-combining groufk^ould receive statistically significantly higher 
mean scores on post tests of s>2tactic complexity as well as on qualitative 
scores amv ed at by holisticaliyl^aluated compositions (h>potheses 1 and 
3). (2) Students who received the traditional program in composition 
instruction would evidence no significant gaiii:^ in postiests of either 
• syntactic complexity or composition quality (hypotheses'^ and 4). 

Data for analysis was coUeaed by calculating the.pumber of words per 
T-Unit and the number of words per clause for foyrpassages of writing, 
two generated bv students, for pre- and posuests. Holistic evaluations based 
on a seven-vanable scale of composition quality were also colleaed for pre- 
and posttesis. Analysis of covariance was employed for all four criterion 
Tariablesto determine significances. 
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Analysis of the five cntcnon vanabics produccd'the follovung results: 
(1) Students m the sentence-combimng groups showed no sutistically 
significant gair\s on any of the quantiutive cntenon vanables: students in 
two of the four groups, grades nine and twelve, showed statistically - ' 
significant gair\s on post-treauncnt tests of composition qualir>-. (2) At 
■ grade eleven students in the uadioorul groups showed significant gains in 
in learner performance and learning time; the Cropper method was 
superior. 

Results of the two experiments were inconsistent However, the 
conditions of the experiment aftd learners available may not have allowed 
for conclusive results. 



CO(?SlTn t FIELD IMPLICATIONS FOR DIE ITlACHING OF 
TEOLMCaL \\RITI\G TO NON-raADinONAL STUDENTS' 

Order No. 8102379 

Hektz. VmtN-NT. Lucks. Pii.D Scurhcm Illinois University at Carbondak, 
1980. 178pp .Major Professor: Paul M. Morrill • 

This study undenook to examine and assess a process of instruction 
based on cognitive-field theory in the teaching of technical uriting to adult 
students enrolled in an extended campus program Central to the process 
were course elements organized according to a learning theory' that 
recognized personal goal setting and creative problem soMng. For review 
and analysis course materials were sent to a reaaor panel of vec^inical 
writing teachers, curriculum planners, authors of related texts, and 
technical editors from industJ7. 

Research questions addressed were Is self-direction an appropriate 
emphasis, especially uilh adult studertts? Can cognitive-field learning 
• theory serve as a logical theoretical base around which to structure 
technical writing teaching*^ Should creative problem sohnng be 
incorporated by reflective teaching into specialized composition courses. 
Le.. technical repon writing'' Must, technical writing stress only prescriptive 
teaching, more traditional formats, and analytic thinking? Would 
professional counterparts use these course materials in their own leaching? 

The emphasis of the study was'on the individual suidents as learners. 
Course materials, developed from a theoretical model.based on Kurt 
Lewin*s field force analysis, were senfio a representative panel of ijeachers 
of technical writing and direaors oftechnical communications progrants 
for their review and reactions. The materials stressed the role of learners in 
defining their hoped-for learning outcomes. Implicit concepts were goal 
setting, reflectivcaeaching. and problem raising and solving. 

The review of the nier^ture examined current research on the' teaching 
of composition: someTepons related to learning theory, others to classroom 
implications from recent research in the field Special needs of the adults 
stodents were also explored. Parallel readings were those which defined 
technical writing, offered sample syllabi, and made assignhients for 
classroom activities and problem solving exercises. 

The course materials were divided into five major areas; self* assessment, ' 
acativity, criDcal ihmking. reports, and skills. Self-assessment stressed the 
relationship of the individual's valuing of the writing experience, sense of 
self-confidence, work habits, and competencies with use of the language. 
Creativity examined methods to stimulate individual and group problem 
solving skills for specific report topics and organizational formats. Critical 
thinldng offered opportunities for students to become aware of distinctions 
among qualities of data, develop reasoning skills. The reports section 
provided activities to develop fonnats from examples from wod settings, 
examples of typical report structures, and varying methods to evaluate 
report writing (self. peer, technical advisor, insuijctor). The skills section 
included activities that suessed sentence-combimng and eliminating given 
problems such as nominal style. 

The following conclusions were reached-that the initial inUiitive 
perception of working with adult students drawing anentipn to their stated 
goals and personal course objectives was appropriate; that" drawing upon^ 
individuals' environments and group interaction in generating report toptts 
and CO iMents is justified: that reflective teaching, while not universally 
accepted by teachers oftechnical writing, is viable as a teaching st)'le; that, 
based on a limited sampling, many in business or industrial environments 
view technical writing asa learned skill; and that, for cognitive-field theory 
to be more universally accepuble in technical writing teaching, related 
materials would need either more background infomiation and ■ 
philosophical justification, or linJe or no menjjon of the psychological base. 
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SHORT-TERM TRAINING OF COlXtGE C0NU>0SIT10N 
STUDLVrS IN THE USE OF FREEWRITING aND PROBLFJVI- 
SOLVLNG HEURISTICS FOR RHETORICAL INniNTION' A 
COMPARATrST EVALUATION Order No. 8100670 

HiLCERS. T)iOMAS Lee, Ph.D. University of Hawaii, mO. 250pp. 

Aft£r decades of being out of fashion, concern with rhetorical invention 
is increasingly evident among specialists in written composition. Indeed, 
techniques for discovering "what to say''-that is, for invention-are often 
prcscnbcd to students suffering in the currenUy epidemic "writing crisis." 
Among such techniques are heuristics for invention-guidelines the would- 
be writer can employ lo improve chances that a wnuen cnd-produa will 
communicate something of substance. Although heuristics such as 
AhstotJe's "topics" and Pilce's ugmcmic matnx find exponents, the 
developing and tesung of heljnsucs has not kept pace with calls for their 
use. 

* For purposes of this study, two training- packages involving su hours of 
training in heunsiics for mvention were developed and tested. These 
approaches might be seen as extremes on a continuum of mtuition to 
reason. The freewriung heunstics. basically intuitive, were derived from the 
ideas of Peter Elbow and coiled for users to wnte without censonng. to 
reflea on the wnung. and then to assen the "center*' of the wnting m a 
"summing-up"^ statement; the three steps are then repeated The 
communications-awareness/problem-solving heunstics. basically rational, 
were dcnved from studies in applied psychology and called for users to 
"solve" typical problems assooated with invention (thesis, audience, voice, 
etc) through use of a standard problem-solving strategy (problem 
definition, generation of alternative soluuons. evaluation of alternatives, 
etc.). ExpenmenuDon was used to look for differential effects of training 
with these heunstics in the writing and attitudes of college composition 
students. 

Forty-one collie composition students were randomly assigned lo 
■short-term training in the use of either the freewriting (FW) or the 
oommunications-awareness/problem-jolving (CAPS) approach lo 
invention. Dependent measures included a "speech" written in class and a 
"letter" written out of class; both refleaed recent research findings on 
measurement of writing profiaency. a3though the "letter" stimuli provided 
greater control over writing variables. Subjects from the FW group 
demonstrated superior wnting proficiency in holistic rankings arrived at by. 
two paid independent raters; on the "leuer** measure, the difference in 
treatment-group scores was sutistically significant (F (2. 36] = 4.16. p < .05). 
Subsequent rankings of the "letter" on component scales revealed that FW * 
subjects included more appropriate matcnals m their letters (p .= 004) and 
more consistently abided by conventions of grammar and mechanics (p = 
•01). FW subjects also reported a greater degree of compliance with 
heuristids than did CAPS subjects. But there were no group differences on 
attitudes toward wnting. 

These results suggest that frecwnting should be studied more seriously 
by those who seek to develop effective training programs in wntten 
composition. Just what ^pecis of the FW training package were responsible 
for the effects will have to be determined by further research. The relative 
failure of the problem-solving training suggests that wnting may be too 
complex a behavior for modification via problem-solving heunstics^ or that 
more training may be required for users lo become adept in the use of the 
heuristics. 



A SYSTEM APPROACH, DESIGN FOR FRESHM.\N 
COMPOSITION Order No. 8103758 

HCX}AN, MiCHA£i, Ph.D. Rensselaer Polytechnic Insiirute, 1980. 240pp. 
Supervisor B. Frank Hammet 

Though the National Council of Teachers of English cautioned its 
members to resist the imposition of systems approaches, it did sponsor a 
monograph to explain systems and systems approaches to its members. Of 
the many models described in the literature, that of Roger Kaufman was 
selected for presentation. Kjufman viewed his model as a procedure fpr > 
achieving "predictable results at a predictable price " The purpose of this 
pilot study is lo observe and recount how the model functions when 
, applied toa freshman composition course. 

Kaufman acknowledged the various antecedents for his model did not , 
provide thorough discussion of its theoretical context That context is found 
in General System Theory. Review of the characteristics of open and closed 
systems shoe's the Kaufman model to be a "semi-dosed" system, an 
empirical realization of General System Theory. Kaufman's contribution to ♦ 



the systems approach literature was his development of a "system 
approach." By combining the descriptive mode and the solution- 
implementation mode, he created a design-process mode consisting of six 
basic steps: (1) identify the problem. (2) analyze the, problem and set the 
goals. (3) selea a solution strategy from among alternatives. (4) implement 
the solution strategy. (5) evaluate the performance efTectivencss. and 
(6) redesign the s>'Stcm if necessary. This approach ensures that the system 
planner win identify the students' needs to determine the course objeaives 
and will review curriculum theory and instructional techniques before 
designing and implementing a course. 

A comparison offour studies of systems approaches applied to 
composition courses revealed weaknesses: application of a solution- 
implementation mode without complete study of student needs before 
framing objectives, lack of appropriate statistical studies, or lack of follow- 
up studies to confirm the results. All of the experimenters found favorable 
results fortheir studies. 

My own application of the Kaufman s>'Stem approach model to 
freshman composition classes at Southeast Missouri State University 
involved a thorough analysis of the system approach and the funaiofl of its 
components in a system redesign for composition. Analysis of student 
needs called for a system with emphasis on substantive matters of writing, 
rather than emphasis on non-substantive matters. The major objective 
consisted of preparing the students to uTite the research paper: students 
identified it as a need because of its requirement in other courses. Appl>ing 
the Kaufirun model with its feedback and feedforward loops allowed the 
crcauon of a system based on a thorough review of the literature pertaining 
10 composition theory and instructional techniques. Formative evalution of 
the instructional units and techniques ensured that seleaion based on 
personal preference would be avoided or lessened 

Following the first application of this system, a / test showed no 
statistically significant difference at the .05 level of confidence between the 
two study groups governed by the system approach mod^l and the three 
regular groups governed by the departmental syllabus. A second 
application of the study, follov^ng slight modifications in the schedule and 
the units of study, yielded similar results-no statistically significant 
difference at the .05 level, - - 

The Kaufman system approach model can be accepted as a problem- 
solving method for thoroughly planning a course, with reservations 
regarding Kaufman's claim for "predictable results at a predictable price." 
Just as General System Theory provides insight to the theoretical context of 
the system approach, it may also show the way for.developing more 
sophisticated analytical instruments for evaluating system designs iind the 
interplay of the components within them. General system" theorists classify 
as non-systems the traditional experimental group/control group testing 
procedures because of the difficulty of holding any variable constant 
without consequently affecting other variables. Further testing of the 
system approach model is recommended 
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AN ES-XTSTIGATION TO DETERMCST THE RATE OF 
SYNTACTIC GROWTH AS A RESULT OF SLNTLVCE- 
COMBESTNG PRACTICE IN' FRISHAUN EN^GLISH 

' Order No. 810701 
Jones. Mary Antn Cajiter. Ed.D Auburn Universiry, 1980. L28pp. 
. Director: Richard L Graves 

The present investigation was designed to determine how much practice 
in sentence-combining is neces3ary for coIIegeJ^^shm^nTo exhibit 
significant growth in three factors of.syntaCGTmaturity; length ofT-units 
length of clauses, and ratio of clauses toT-units This experimental group 
was given intensive practice in sentence-combining whic^i was in no way 
dependent upon a foniul knowledge of any specific type of grafmnar. The 
principal question raised in this study was: how much practice in sentence- 
combining is necessary before significant syntactic growth is evident' . ^ 

Thinythree black students, founeen males.and nineteen females 
enrolled at Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, made up the ej^penrnental 
population. These students practiced sentence-combinmg^two hours each 
week for a total of sixteen weeks. Pre- and post-treatment writing sam|i)les 
were collected in addition to intermittent writing s^ples collected at two- 
week inter\als throughout the semester. These writing samples were used to 
detemime the peak period of increase in the the three factors of s>'ntactic 
maturity . . 



An m!ysis-.of variance including repeated measures revealed that two 
orihc ihrccfnciors of syntactic niaiuriiy. length of T-units and length of 
dauscs showed increased growth which was SLitisticaI!y significant at the 
.U3 level or less The ratio of clauses to T-uniLs was not statistically 
ngnificani m this investigation; however, growth was evident through 
observed differences 

More imporuni to this s^udy. it was detcnnined that the experimental • 
population reached its peak in synucuc growth after ten weeLs. or twenty 
nours of practice m sentcnceconibuung Thus, it was concluded that . 
^ twenty hours of practice in sentencccombimng ue're nccess.ir>' before these 
college freshmen reached a peak in syntactic growth Although growth 
fluau;^tcd throughout the expcnmeittal period, it np er rcgYes^ed to the 
lowest rate which was recorded at tht\ pretest level 



SKNTENCECOMRIMNG ANT) DEVELOPMENTAL *" 
PSYCHOLINGUSITICS: A CRITIQUE OF SEVEN SENTENCfe- 
dOMBCaSG TEXTBOOKS OriJer No. 8102674 

KifEN.JAMCE-^MARLENESLLTE^PH.D. Purdue University, mO. 212pp. 
M^'or Professor: Thomas E. Gaston 

Research done on many grade levels indicates that sentence-combining' 
is a valuable tool for helping students inacase the syntactic maturity of 
their writing. However, much of that research also suggests that the 
Itchnique worlcs best with elementary and junior high school students and 
with those already profidenL Needed now are investigations into areas 
which might suggest ways to improve sentence-combining programs so that 
they may better help all students increase their syntactic fluency. 

This study investigated the field of developmental psycholinguistics in 
order to discover principles of language learning applicable to sentence- 
combining. From this investigation developefl a number of simplified but 
reliable principles of normal synlacDc development Chief among these is 
that all language learners pass through essentUlly the same stages of 
syntactic growth both in speaking and writing. Others of most value to 
those interested in language development include the follovring: (1) In 
elaborating the basic subject- verb-object sentence pattern, youngsters 
usually develop sentence >final position first (2) One of the first 
trans formations performed is coordination of independent clauses, (3) The 
earlier elaborations are prepositional phrases, pre nominal adjectives, 
adverbial clauses, restrictive adjective clauses, and noun clauses in 
complement position. Only later, if ever, will speakers and writers produce 
n on restrictive and reduced adjective clauses, verbals, 'derivations, and 
nominative absolutes. (4) Mature writers produce writing u-ith identifiable 
syntactic characteristics Their sentences average about 24 words. Few 
conjoined struaures. noun clauses, and nomiaJ infinitive phrases appear. 
Alany sentences begin with adverbial and coordinate sentence openers. 
Many adverbial prepositional phrases, noun plus participle struaures. 
modified objects of prepositional phrases are used along with much free 
modification. 

Seven commercially available sentence-combining textbooks were 
reviewed in order to determine whether their sequence of instruction 
reflectedlhis natural order of syntactic acquisition. The books reviewed 
were Qiristensen and Munson's The Chrisiensen Rhetoric Program: The 
Sentence a^id the Paragraph, Suong's Sentence Combining: A Composing 
Book: William's Style and Cframmer: A Wrtter*s Handbook 
Tran^ormationy, O'Hare's Sentencecraft: An Elective Course in Writing: 
EJaikcr. Kerrek. and Morenberg's The Write^ Options:, Rippon and 
Meyers' Combining'Semences; and Romine's Writing Sentences: A S^(f- 
'Teaching Guide to Grammar, Structure, and Sentence- Combining. 
, The conclusion reached in this pan of the study is simply that noneof 
Iheauthors followed "nature's timetable" in ordering their materials. This 
&a suggest^ that a develop mentally ordered text should be written and 
tested. It well might be that such a ttxt would provide a more accessible 
approach to full syntactic control, if not for everyone, at least for those 
whose command pf language is most uncertain. 
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THE K.KF4XTS OF A.PROGRAM OF MODELS-IMITATION ON 
THE WRITING OF SEVENTH, GRADE SllDENTS 

Order No, 8100938 

Martin. Wiuia^m Denn'IS. Pii.D. The Vntversity of Texas at Ausiin^ 1980. 
222pp Supervisor: Charles R. Klinejr 

The effects of twenty models-imitauon lessons on the writing of seventh 
grade students were measured both by an analysis of scor^ on six indices of 
syntactic maturity and by analysis of data from subjccuve raungs of student 
writing by a panel of nine teachers 

> The writing of the 61 students in the experimental treauncnt group was 
compared uith the writing of the 62 students in the control treatment group. 
The conu-ol treatment group studied tuenty composition lessons taken from 
a standard seventh grade textbook. The lessons were studied over a twentv- 
siA week period. Five pretrcatment and five posttreatment wnung.samples 
provided the datA, for analysis ' ■ " 

It was found that the wnting of students studying models- imitation 
Itfssoiis did not show significantiy more' growth in syntactic maturity than 
the writing of students using a series of composition lessons from a standard 
textbook. 

Furthermore, the writing of students studying models-imhati on lessons 
was not rated significantiy higher in overall quality by a panel of teachers 
than the writing of students studying lessons from a standard text-book. 

The writing of students studying models-unitatiqn lessons did not show 
growth in syntactic maturity equal to or greater than the growth in syntactic 
maturity demon^ted by seventh grade students who had studied 
scntcnce-combinrhg lessons (as repoacd by Frank O'Hare in his 1973 
publicauon S'enrence Combinmg: Improving Student Writing without 
Formal Grammar Instruction). 

Significant pre-post growth in wofds/T-unit, words/c(ai^^ and 
adjective clauses/lOO T-units was reported for the students, studying 
models-imiiation. No significant pre-post growth was reported for the 
students studying the textbook. 

It was concluded that, while models- imitation does not seem to improve 
the syntactic maturity or quality of student Nvriting significantiy more than 
traditional methods nor as much as a series of sentence-combining exercises. • * 
it is. nevertheless, an effective teaching technique which significantiy 
increases the syntactic maturity of student writing. Mpdels-unitation was 
recommended as a supplement to, rather than as a substitute for. existing 
methods of teaching composition. 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF SENTENCE-COMBINING ON 
THE WRTTING ,0F SELECTED BLACK STLDLNTS AND 
GRADUATES OF SMAlX HIGH SCfiOOLS IN L-NTVTRSITY 
FRESHMAN' ENGLISH CLASSES . Order No, 8106967 

Melder.^s Marie, Ph.D. University of Wyoming. \%0. 132pp.' 

The purpose of this study was to examine the efBcacy^of sentence- 
combining practice as an ^instructional method to enhance the syntactic 
maturity and over^l quality of essays written by students from small high 
schools and Black students enrolled in a university freshman English 
composition course at Northwestern State University. Natchitoches. 
Louisiana., 

'Using a pre-test, post-test non-^quivaJent groups design, two sectionsdf 
English 101. a freshman,composinon course, were taught by a colleague in 
the I>eparLment of L^guages dunng tht fall semester of 1978-79. Fift>'-six 
students parunpated in the experiment^ 2B in -each treatment group. 
Following leacher and reseachcr-prepared syllabi, both the controfand 
expcnmentaJ group, using the texts Design: R^etofic and Anthology for 
Colltge English (Flynn and McGuire.4^78) and Harbrace College 
Handbook (Hodges and Whitten. 1977). discussed model essays and basic 
rtietorical principles and wrote seven in-class compositions. Only the 
experimental group practiced seni^nce-combining during two 20 miliute 
sessions per week for nine weeks ®fthe 17 week sem^r. using the pre- 
publication edftion of A Writer's Options: College Sentence Combining 
(Daiker. Kerek, and Morenberg. 1978). 

The first and last composition uTiti^n by each student under controlled 
conditions during the tirst and last weeks of the semester constituted the 
pi-eand post-tests of the study. Each of these compositions was evaluated in 
rwo ways The s^xitings were analyzed via formulae and procedures 
established by Hunt (1965) over three factors of syntactic maturity. mcanT- 
unit length, mean clause length, and ratio of clauses to T-units. Each 
composition was also evaluated by three experienced English teachers using 
an adaptation of Diederich's Analytic Scale for Holistic Evaluation 
(Diederich. 1974). • ^ 



Tuo-ua\ analyses of co\-anance. race by ircauncntand size of high 
school by Ucauncnt, were irjde on each of ihc four dependent vahablcs: 
ihe holirjc laung for overail quabt)- of compofriiions acd scores od three 
faciDrs ors)niactic maturity A 05 level of significance uis required fo: 
rejection of each of the six nuU hypoL^cses. two concerning treatment 
differences between aJI students m Ihe two treatment groups on the basis of 
overall quality and syntactic matunty and two each for Black students and 
srudents from small high schools on differences m overall quahty and ^ 
syntactic matunty No significar.i difTerences were found in the inieracuon 
between race and treatment and size of high school by trcatmerti Thus aJl 
of the null hypotheses were retained 

It was concluded that three factors may have conmbuied lo the non- 
. significant findings: small sample size, insuffiaent time allowed for the 
cxpcrimen'^ treatment, and lack of sharpness between the pedagogical 
approach to composition in two treatment groups 

Among recommendations for further research were to (1) examme the 
is^tas, of a composition which arc valued most highly by teacher raters and 
which have Lhe highest correlation with sentence-combining practice md ■ 
(2)' investij^te the correlation between size of high school, strength of the 
high school wr.nng program, and achievement of Lhe srudenLs from vanous 
sizes of high schools in a unive,-sir> frcshrh^an composition course 



RIIKTORICAIXY HaSF.I) KS\) KIIKTOHICAM.Y DKI'ICIENT 
W-RITING: IHK K! FTC IS OF PUKPOSK AM) AUDIF.NCR ON 
TIfE QL'AIJTY OF NINTH GKADK STUDFMS* 
COMPOSI I IONS Order No. 8100741 

MrrviNrji. FLsnij.f: Sr movfack. V\\ D The Umvcrury of Connecticut, 
1980. 145pp 

The study examines the effects of purpo<;c .ind audience on the quality 
of ninth grade students* rhctonailly based and rhetorically dcndcnt 
compositions Rheioricilly ba'.cd compositions ha^c appropriate purpose, 
audience, and medium which rhetorically deficirnt compciitions bck. 

Aristotle^ theory of clav.ical invention and l)ie discourse theories of 
Bntton; D'AngcIo; FjTiig; Gib'.ori; Jakobson; Kinncavy; Moffcit; Witlcin; 
and Young. Hccker. and Tike are the baM*: for i)iis invcstigaJiori. 

To test the influeticc of the purpose and audience clfrrncni of discour>c 
on the quality of th'^ composition*.. 124 randomly scl'jcted urban male and 
female ninth grade MudcnLs received a 40 minute writing assignment on the 
opinions teenagers have concerning drugs. Ihc cnnirol group wrote t)icir 
essays to l)icir teacher for a grade and ilie experimental group wrote their 
editorial to t)ic school newspaper for publication considrraiion. 

Faaors of the cxperim^m are writing Usk characlcrisiic and sex as the 
independent variables. holi'>iic rating, sentence error score. T-unit length 
score, and unu^.ual word score as the dependent variables; and intelligence 
quota, reading score, language score, and spelling level as tlie covariates 

Four hypotheses test the effect of purpose and audience on Uic quality 
of the composiiionsl»f the 66 iluicnts In Die control group and the 58 
itudcnts in the experimental group by uimparing the means of the 
dependent variables with respect lo f,ex Jind the t/>variales at tlie p < .05 
level. This study also invrst^'atei the fjuahty of llie ajm[)Osilions of the 52 
male and 72 female Mudrnts biscd on sex. 

Multiple classifiaition analysis of the posttrst-only expcrirnt-ntal design 
used univariate statistics from the f>nrway iirialy;.is of covarianr^ of each 
dependent variable. 

The findings rcvriil that no signifirnnt differencJ! pcriists ociween the 
mcani of the ihctorifally based arid rlictoric^Tlly dcncienl groups* sentence 
error and T-unil f.(7>re', but ilial a signifiNint diifprrnrr does persist between 
l>»e means of tlie rl»etf>[ifally basrd i/nd rlietoriully defir icnt groups* 
holistic .ratings and unusual word sr/>res. Contrary lo expcci;rtion. at {hcp< 
0 001 level, the rhet/>ri(ally dfTjr.irnt group rrr eivrd ilir liiglicr liolisiic 
ifatings Ai anticipated, at the p < 0 03 1 level, tlie rhetorically based group 
received the greatrr-unusual word scores Ihe female group, as projected, 
icored belter than the male group In tlic liolistic ratings nt llic p < 0,001 
level. No tignifKant difrerrnte peislsti. between tlie male nnd female 
iroupi' senlrnre error. 'I -unit, and uifusual word ir/>ies. 

Conclusions dra\^n froin t)ir ei[)eriinent Indicate tlial tlie I );ile friiall 
Word I Isl may be an invalid detrrinlnant vo(ahulary fi)fn[)lexlly and 
thai r»lnth grade tiiban Mudrnts pioducr brtter c/impositlons when given a 
rhetoritally drfuienl writing lask; for these f.tudrnts the Irar her may bean 
apprajiriatc audience and the grade may be a meaningful piirpf>*^. 

o 
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Viewing Lhe composing aa as a communication quadrangle whose 
cJfcmer.tsarc the^wnter. subject, audience, and purpose is a theoretical 
implicatioa '•'^ 

This demonstration r.^jdy, designed to.dctermme if further research is 
justified, does not warrant LTiplicatJons for insirudion. 

Implications for research are an experiment incorporating purpose and 
audience as distinct variables; investigations exploring other grade levels, 
modes, and audiences; a modification of Lhis study using a'classroom 
newspaper as the rheloricaJly based writing task characteristic as well as 
subordination, free modifiers, and lypc-iokcn ratios as the dcpendc;nl 
variables; and a study examining the sustained rhetorically based and 
rhetorically deficient tasU of a wnang program. 



THE DESIGN, IMPLKMENTATTON, ANT) EVALUATION OF AN 
EXPORTABLE FERSONALI'/J.D SYSTEM OF LNSTRLCHON 
FOR TEAQIING APPUED SENTENCE WRITING SKILI^ TO 
mCH SOiOOL STLDENTS Order No. 8104665 

Ros;^ RonFJiTOtARLES. Ed.D. Ball Stare University, l%0. 144pp. 
Chairman: Dr Dennis Redbum 

A personalized system ofinstmction (Fred S. Keller. 1968). "English 
3200," was designed to teach applied sentence writing skills to high school 
students. Using the programmed textbook of the same name (J. S. 
Blumenthal, Enslish 3200, New York: Harcourt, Drace. Jovanovich. 1972). 
English 3200 was piloied and implemented in a two'phase study during the 
Summer Ses'iion and Fall Quarter. 1979. The project was undertaken at 
Burris Laboratory School, an academic department in Ball State University ' 
Teachers College, to evaluate English 3200 in terms of its exporubility to 
public school settings. A toul of 49 high school students from seven 
Muncie, Indiana, area high schools participated in the study. 

Three cniena were identified for determining the exportabiliiy of 
English 3200. First, was the course economically efficient in its use of 
student and teacher time, space, and materials? Next, was English 3200 
effective in teaching grammatical u'^agc in sentence writing? I-inally. was 
the instructional package desirable for cxp()^^ation to public schr)ol 
settings? 

Instructional procedures and materials were developed to maximize the 
efficiency, effectiveness, and desirability of English 3200. Study guides and . 
alternate forms of unit te^ts were constructed. Procedures for identifying 
and utilising student proctors, for monitoring, stimulating, and assessing 
student progress, and for general management and operation of English 
3200 were delineated and refined. The essential composition was 
established for Fnglish 3200 as an exportable instructional design 
appropriate to public liigli scliool settings. 

The process ofdita gath'-ring ran concurrenlly wit)i tlic Pilot and 
ImplerncriialioriPha.scs of English 3200. 1'rc- and post-tests were 
administered to assess comprehension and application of grammatical 
principles The scores were analyzed in terms of t lest ratio and percentage 
Increase. Open-ended student course evaluations were collected following 
completion of each Phase. Teacher Ob.scrvation data provided an informal 
source of observations, events, arut cornmeriLs generated and recorded 
during the study. 

Datn from the two phase study yielded a number of findings. English 
3200 was found lo be effective in tcarliing gramma tici! usage In sentence 
writing at a .01 level of slgnificmce during t)ie Implemeni-ation Phase and 
at a .05 level of significance during the Pilot Ph^Lsc. Implementation of the 
course p(x?ed no unusual demands on fituderit and leadier time, on financial 
resources, or on space allocation. The self- pacing aspect of Imgllsh 3200 
made possible more cffigcnt use of student and teacher time. Imgllsh 3200 
was found to be cliaracteri/ed by a number of perceived strengthi. • 
Including selPpacing. increased student responsibility, and pride of 
accomplislunent 

The cxportability of linglisli 3?00 to public school settings had been 
evaluated on tlie basis of three criteria! cainwiical efficiency, teaching 
effectiveness, and desirability. Pnglish 3200 was iliawn to be "readily 
exportable" when evaluated against the three established criteria. 
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AN CSQLTRY INTO UNGUSTIC. PSYCHOLOGICAL, ASD 
EDUCATIONAL CONCEPTS FOR TliE DESIGN OF A 
PR0GR.O1 TO IMPROVE STANDARD FOR>La WTUTESG 

Order No. 8108306 

SlPPL£, Jo-A\N Merolla. D A Camegit-MellonUniyeniry.mO. 315pp. 

This study is divided into two parts: In Pan 1 1 review selected concepts 
m Im^uistics.TOchoIogy. in6 edujiaDon as possible fra^mes of reference for 
teaching and learning usage fcaiUtes in st^daid formaJ writing I also 
aimmanzc research in sentence combinicg. coniroUed composition ways 
10 design instrucdonal matenals. and data on student anting enors After 
prcsenbng the results of my review of over one-hundred afid fifty 
commerciaJ texts and media programs aimed at teaching usage in standard 
formal writing. I provide a model that teachers mavLuscto design ih'eir own 
materials aimed at helping college stude'nts master'ihe conventions of 
standard formaJ wnung. In addition. I have appended to Pan I a full 
description of the kinds of syntactic and inflectional errors commonly . 
found m student writing and have also included Tcachmg Objectives for 
each of the nine modules designed to reinforce appropriate wnting 
behaviors In Pan II I present three sample modules to help students 
improve some of their sub-skills in standard fohnaJ writing. Each of the 
modules: Sentence Fragments. Run-On Sentences and Comma Splices 
and Subject-Verb Agreement, IS comprised of an audio tape and sfide 
transcript with an accompanying workbook. "Finally, the Selcaed 
^ Bibliography contains the linguistic, psychological, and educational 
references which I consulted for this study. 



THE DKSIGW IMPLEMhVrAnON. AND FVALL'ATION OF A 
FRESILM.\N CO.MPOSITION CURIUCL'LUM Order Na 8107803 
SovFN. MAP.oOr. Ph D Univer^iry of Pennsyl\'Qnh, 1980 Z56pp 
Supervisor Dr Norma Katin 

This dis'-.cn.'iiion describes the c>:>tcmatic implementation of a process 
for developing compciiiion curricula on the college level. The purpose of 
this study was to sugycu such a pu)ars and to design a curriculum 
Tespon-.ive to problems freqii*!n:ly n'^^'.ociatcd with frc'.hmari writing Tlic 
research dc'-cnbcd in this di.'>'.erL.'itinn nddrc/.c'; two related pr()blern<".: 
(1) Fxisiirjij apprfjaclie*". for icnchiny writing to freshmen do not adequately 
deal with several major dcficiencic, of their wniing,, naniely, the absence of 
carefully developed gcncraIi/;itioris, clarifying suicrnent.s. and sufTicienl 
and appropriate elaborate material (2) f-jcisiing methods of developing 
and evaluating composition courses do not provide sufncicnl information 
for the desi^Ti of course curricula that spccificilly address the writing 
problems of freshman wntrrs 

'Ihe study includes a scleUed review of current^nmiculimi theory 
appliaiblc to the devcloptrienl of annpoMli(>n course', in adminisiraiivel) 
re'.tricted settings as well as a disoissiori of the appropriateness of action 
research rncthodol(jgy to the d'^vclopriienl of new a)rrip()sitiori course 
curricula in these settings This section incliidrsa dcscrii)tiori of t)ie 
rationale behind the steps employed ui designing the airriculiim described 
inthesiud) Ihcse steps mcludr: (1) An analysis of the deficiencies in 
freshman wnting not specifif ally addrrssed by current teaching apprcwchrs 
at I>cxcl U'mversity (?) An analysis of the c/)rilrxttial factors related to the 
development of a rurriculiitn in light of the institution's philosophy of 
education and adnnnistraiive lirniLiilioHS (3) An analysis of the siiideril 
body for whorji the course is designed (4) An exarniriiation and aiiiqueof 
several pedagogic J 1 alternatives for teaching writing (5) An i.'xarriinnlion of 
variotjs in-.inittif>nal systems 

The r(>fnp(Aition course, wluch was drvelfjped and cvalu;ited on the ' 
basis of (he above analysis, two f\'ld tests, (he suggestions andj'nticisni of 
colleagues, experts in the field, and students. iS itien dr*.(,rihc!d/ A 
desrription of evaluative measures including a u)inp:irisori of Die pre and 
p(^.l-cour':<' wfionf; 'Miniplrs of'sludents pJirtlciiiating iri the vrcond field 
test, is also in(;lude(t * , 

lYxc dissertation Includes a critique of the varioul tteps used in the 
-hrocesi of designing the curriculum, as well as sugge^.lioris for improving 

dlwussed and suggestions for futurt research are Indicated, A annpletr let 
of anirie rnateiiais is io( hided in the apprjidlx, 
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AN EVALUATION OF A COMPETENCY* B.\SED ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION COLTISE AT LEHIGH VNTVTRSITY 

■ ' Order No. 81081%' 
Steele. As^^e Chattier, Ed D Lehigh University, 198L 151pp 

An evaluation of.a compeency-bascd English compositiori course was 
conducted. The English I cornpcsluon course was required of almost all 
freshmen at Lehigh Universi^. The competency- based curriculum differed 
from the tradinonal curriculum in several respects. Students in the 
competency-based cou.rse \^ere allowed to leave the course when they had 
demonstrated that they were able to write competently All theme 
evaluation was done by a pariel of two English professors rather than by the 
student's classroom instruaor. A student was required to have two out of 
three consecuDve themes judged to be competent m order for that student 
to be considered a cnplpcient-.^yriter. Students who did not achieve 
competency, but dicfdo passing work, were given a grade of "Credit" 

Haif of .the' freshmen who registered for the English composition course 
in the Fall semester of 1977 were assigned to a competency-based section 
and half to a traditional secDon. In ail. there were 23 competency sections 
ai^d 2^ traditional sections. There wcfe an average of 22 students per 
section. Twenty-two of the competency sections and 14 of the traditional 
scctioris were taught by full time faculty memt)ers. 

The results showed that students liked the competency method. 
Students lited their classroom instruaocs and found the classroom 
atmosphere to be quite relaxed. They found the competency panel to be ^ 
impartial. Furthermore, the quaJity of writing of those students in the 
competency sections improved more than that of those in the traditional 
sections. J 

An error analysis was conducted to determine what types of errors 
distinguished students who achieved competency from those who did not 
and to determine if there was a predictable change in the types of errors 
made over the sertiester. There seemed tp be a relationship between overall 
organizaoon errors and paragraph unity errors. Students were able to 
correct these errors, however. Students found U easier to correa errors in 
the introduction than in the conclusion. Students also had difficulty 
correcting coherence eaors and errors in sentericc style. Sentence Structure 
did present a problem, but it was easier /or them to correct that than certain 
other types of errors, :ErTors in logic, though not too prevalent, were 
diffjcult to correct. Error in diaion. wordiness, and mechanics did not seem 
to be related to a student's achieving competency. 

A re-evaJuation of the standardized test scores used to exempt students 
from the English composition course was desired. The Verbal Scholastic 
Aptitude Test prov^ to be the best single predictor of a student's initio 
writing ability A score of 670 on that te-it was suggested as a value to use 
forexempuon 



CX^SSICAL ETHOS AND llIK MODERN COMPOSITION 

TEACIUM Order No. 8101464 

TRACY.tof RT Oilman. I>i!.D. Texas ChHsiian Unlveniiy,mO. llOpp. 
Adviser: Gary Tate 

The modern a)mp()silion tcadicr. and his class, can benefit from the 
teacher's careful rending of such ancient scholars as Plato. Aristotle. 
Isocrates. Cicero. and'Quinlilinn and by his thoughtful presentation and 
application of their various precepts. Hcidcs studying the ancients' styles 
and common sense appraichcs to human comniunicaiion. the modem 
composition teacher shouId.rcview Die Rhetoric, J)e Onitore, and Institutio 
OraioHa with an eye for how Aristotle. Cicero, and Quintilian uught the 
art of communication. For example, instead of ignoring the classical topics 
of memory and delivery bcc.iusc ihcy do not seem toaffea writing. th«l 
modern teacher ought to realize that ihr.e topics, and what the ancients say 
about them, are especi;illy applicable to him because he is an orator in front 
of an audience. The purpose of the modern clasuoorn orator should be not 
only to irntnjcl. but. ii.s Cicero suggests, also to delight and move-to 
persuade. 

As Aristotle recognized, and .is should the modern composition leadier. 
ethos "Is tiie mc/it potent of all the means to persuasion." Flato. Aristotle. 
Isocrates. Cicero, and Quintilian all rcali/e the importance and value of ' 
etfws in the art of a)rnrnurik';iiion Ihcy not only discuss rthos as a means 
of persu:i'.ion. but thry evoke lliat quality in ihrir writing What tliey uy is 
made more believable brcjiuse thry arc bthcval^Ic 
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teatSf-rfhn M ' Should hold true for the moden, composition 

f"^!."" For instance if he an successfully 

persuade h.s class of students to wnte"for different audiences thenl^ 
etphnauon of how he effected that^,erstiasion, or the pers"^i?n ts^,f 
Sn? '""^ corr^unication tha he U 

hl,^h^,"yi'^' '^'^ only through 

textbooks, blackboard diagrams, or slides, but also through himself Fof 
ju« as he can <tea)urage a class by not caring or not being inSnrsL he 
an wcounge it by paying attention to the class" needs, his respo3h^« 
trfd the wide-ranging and versatile aspects of what he is teach ng £,Cfo; 



K SURVEY OF^SONIE RHETDRJC\L HELTUSTICS AND THEIR 
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Theories of composition lhal utilize heuristic or problem-solvirg \ 
procedures are explicated and compared in zn efTon to determine what can^' 
logically be expected from the applicabon of a particular heuristic during { , 
the composing process All of the theories chosen for evaJuation make, or \ 
have made for them, explicit epistemological claims; the theorists make 
assumptions about the nature, source, and criterion of knowledge, apd they 
lend to make their theories of composition a direa reflection of their 
cpistemologicaJ stances. As the heuristic is the problem-solving strategy in 
the theory, the epistemology is the problem statement; it sficifies what the 
theorist takes to be the unknown element in the universe of discourse. It is 
a major contention of this study that the application of a meta theory-such 
as that proposed by Janice Lauer-lo evaluate and compare the theories is 
hankered by a failure to understand this fundilmental relationship. Thus, a 
major aim of this study is to provide capsule analyses of theories on a 
numberof salient poinLs; to identify the ciDntiolling metaphor that 
Underlies each theory, to specify the heuristic employed by the theory, to 
determine the nature of truth a.ssumed by the theorLst and the extent to , 
t'hich adherence to truth is a ba.sic concern of the theory; this leads tp the 
necessary understanding of the purpose of discourse as expressed in each 
theory and its focus in the universe of discourse; the goal df pedagogy 
specified by the theory and the type of product presumed to result from 
instruction are likewise useful indicators of the scope of a theory; 
assumptions made about the writer are, directly reflected ir» the role of 
invention in the theories; the treatment of arrangement and style, though ' 
often only Ungeritial concerns for heuristic theorists, are also considered 

The study begins with a description of the origins of the traditional 
course and suggests that the unresolved epistemological conflia at the 
foundation of the "current-traditional" composition paradigm has had a 
continuing negative effect on composition theory. The classical topics 
remain the most consistent and complete of ilie rhetorical heuristics 
available, although a failure to understand their function as a probe for the 
discovery of argurnenLs and' not of facts ciin seriously impair their 
efficiency. 'Ihc Pre- Writing project, extending the romantic conception of 
the creative artist to include student writer^, utilizes analogy as the primary, 
heuristic technicjue but restrias its i,copc to the discovery of subjticjjvc 
truth. The behavioral pedagogy of Robert Zoellncr shifis attention frpoi the ' 
V internal and hence inaaessible activities of t)ie composer to external 
performance Zcx-Ilner propo'>es to shape tlic behavior of t)ic student 
"talker" by reinforcing intermediate attainment of t)ic desired scribal 
performance Kenneth H^rkc's pentad, like t)ic classical topics, is 
frequently misa)nstrijed as an information retrieval prohc when ad^ptors 
fail to understand tin? terrriirustic basis of hr; cpistrmology, As a tlicory of 
airnpoSition, tjgniernics is derived from the linguistic theory of Kenneth 
f*ike, finding \\s cpistemolog^il base in the principle of indeterminacy and 
utilizing ihc terrn^ of particle", wave, and field as the basis for t)ie heuristic, 
I>ipiic i))c favorable attention given to tagnicrnics, some arnhigutty 

remains in the theory. Ihe conceptual theory of Frank D'Angclo takes as 
its controlling metaphor the argument froin design for ^fic existence of 
God \\t suggests that "one grand (Icsign** underlies tl)d universe and that 
fom» consciousness ij the key to a)mposifjon instruction. 

Wliilr. none of the tlieorics is a pcrfca nimlcl of pcd;igogy, heurlsdcs 
can be useful if atleniion is paid to problem-stating r. well as problem- 
solving. 

o 
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The purpose of thiS'-^velve-week investigation was to, determine whether 
low achieving seventh grade students who engaged in grammar-free 
%:ntence-combining practice would increase syntactic fluency in their 
writii\g and speaking and reduce mazes A their wrging to a significantly 
greater extent than students who did not have such practice. 

The sample of 134 students from two middle schools was designated as 
four experimentaJ and four control' classes for the written experiment 
Forty-five of these students at one school constituted the experimental and 
control oral compositions groups. AU the students were considered low 
achievers based on their CTBS scores and ratings by their teachers and 
school counselors. 

U|ing materials prepared by the investigator, the regular language arts 
teachers admmisteredand conduaeda series of twelve exercises on 
scr^tence-combifting with the experimental groups The written pre-tests 
and post-tests for each student consisted of three themes corresponding to 
the modes of exposition, narration-description, and argumentation. The 
investigator analyzed the themes for six factors of Syntactic fluency: words 
per T-unit, clauses per T-unit, words per clause, and adjective, adverb, and 
noun clauses per 100 T-units; and for the ratio of mazes per lOOT-units. 
The oral pre-tests and post-tests for each student consisted of-^^wo L^e- 
rccorded speech samples which were analyzed for the same six factorsof 
syntactic fluency sought in the written tests. The ^test for independent 
samples showed no significant differences betwejy) the ^jontrol and 
experimental groups in CTBS scores and on the writtefl'and oral pre-tests. 

The control groups continued with the regular language arts program 
including usage, mechanics, literature, reading, and composition. The 
experimental groups studied shorter lessons in this curriculum, in addition 
to a series of twelve.sentence-combining exercises similar to lessons 
developed by O'Hare (1975). The lessons, \yhich excluded formal gramrnar 
discussion, were designed to generate more words and more subordinate- 
clauses per T-uiiit. ■ • >■ 

The one-way analysis of covariancc showed that the. experimental' and 
control written composition groups did not differ significantly at post-test 
on five factors: on noun clauses per 100 T'units, however, the oxperimcntaJ 
group achieved a significantly higher mear\,.score than the control group: At 
post-test the experimental group w/otc significantly fewer mazes than the 
control group. At post^test there were no significant differences bctwtervthe 
experimental and control oral composition groups on fou r of the factors of , 
syntactic fluency. ^- . 

The ihvestigator concluded that gramn^ar-free sentence-combining 
practice did not result in overall increased syntaaic maturity in the written 
and oral composition*ofihe seventh grade students in the'study. However, 
such practice did result iri a deaca-se in ma/es in the written coniposition of 
the subjects in the study. 
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